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ADDRRSS, 


Delivered by Dr. William Darlington, of Westchester, 
before the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, at ils 
Annual Exhibition, on the 17th ult., at the rising Sun 
tavern, Germantown. 


It is with much pleasure we lay before our readers the 
following Address. It was listened to by a large and res- 
pectable audience, whose close attention to every word, 
was sufficient proof that the sound sentiments inculcated, 
were recognised and appreciated. Weare entirely of the 
mind that the discourses which we hear in various pla- 
ces, at the Annual Cattle Shows, are many of them calcu- 
lated to be of lasting benefit to the community ; and those 
who give their time and labor to so good a cause, are en- 
titled to our thanks, and have doubtless, the satisfaction 
of reflecting that they have done the State some service. 
—Ed. Far. Cabinet. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Society :— 


In accepting the invitation to address this Society, at 
the present anniversary, | was not ignorant of the charac- 
ter of those discourses which, heretofore, have made each 
annual gathering an intellectual festival—rich with the 
treasures of science, and resplendent with the beauties of 
eloquence ; nor was | unconscious of my inability to pro- 
duce anything suited to the occasion, or worthy of the 
position with which I have been honored. But, as a lo- 
ver of agriculture, and an admirer of the effurts of those 
who are striving to elevate the profession to its just rank 
in the scale of human pursuits, I knew not how to evade 
the call, or refuse an attempt to cv-operate in the gener- 
ous purpose. I come before you, then, with no other ti- 
tle to your indulgence, than a hearty good will in the 
cause ; and | must rely exclusive y upon your good na- 
ture, to endure the trespass which I am about to inflict 
upon your attention. 

On subjects so trite—and so well understood, in East- 
ern Pennsylvania—as are the selettions of Stock, and the 
management of Crops, it would seem to be idle presump- 
tion in me, to pretend to treat. ‘Ihe importance of intro- 
ducing the best breeds of cattle—ef superseding, as fast as 
possible, the ill-favored races which, hitherto, have been 
permitted to browse in our pastur2s, and to consume our 
forage—is now acknowledged by every farmer who un- 
derstands his own interests. The advantages of a judi- 
cious rotation, or alternation, of ciltivated crops, have al- 
so been long apparent to the intelligent agricalturist; but 
it may be doubted whether the euls of over-stocking, and 
of over-working, or ploughing more land than can be 
thoroughly manured—are sufficieatly understood, or re- 
garded, by a large partion of our Pennsylvania farmers. 
These are kindred errors—inducad by a mistaken ambi- 
tion to seem to be doing a large business: but the prac- 
tice,-in each case, is a fallacious one, and has a direct ten- 
dency at once to impair the character of the stock, as well 
as to impoverish the land and its owner. I am satisfied, 
both from observation and experieice, that if the cultiva- 
tor of thin, or exhausted soils, would be content to plough 
just so much ground as he could adequately manure, he 
would find the products not only increased in quantity, 
but enhanced in quality; while the amount of labour, or 
cost of production would be dimirished, and the condi- 
tion of the whole farm speedily and permanently impro- 
ved. In confirmation of this, we have the fact, that with- 
in the last fifty years in Eastern Pennsylvania, many of 
our farms and fields have been reduced, by division and 
sub-division, to one-half and even one-third of their for- 
mer dimensions ; and yet, by skilful! management, and the 
faithful application of manure and lime, each of those 
fractional portions of the ancient domain is often made to 
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yield a greater, and a richer product, than was afforded by 
the entire tract, when in the hands of our ancestors. In- 
deed, it may be considered a fortunate circumstance, for 
the promotion of a high and perfect culture, that we have 
been compelled, by the reduced size of our farms, to re- 
sort to more effectual methods of improviug their condi- 
tion, and thus compensating ourselves, by an augmented 
fertility of the soil, for the gradual contraction of its boun- 
daries. This is the surest way to advance the science of 
agriculture; it is the true, and only mode, in which. we 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, can hold our own in the great 
struggle of life,—or compete, successfully, with our breth- 
ren in newer and remoter districts. The eminent charac- 
teristic. of the American people, is the vigor with which 
they go ahead, in all their pursuits. They are distinguish- 
ed throughout the wide world for the ingenuity and the 
energy with which they devise, and prosecute improved 
methods of advancing their interests; and that portion of 
our population which may be content to remain station- 
ary—while all the rest are pressing onward with strides 
of generous emulation—will assuredly soon be lostin the 
distance ;—or if occasional stragglers shall be found loi- 
tering in view, they will only be regarded as objects of 
compassion, or as examples to be shunned. In these our 
ancient, densely peopled countries, where our possessions 
become costly as they are diminished in size, we can only 
expect a fair return for capital expended, by an increased 
fertility in the soil, and an enhanced skill in the manage- 
ment. The labour bestowed, in working a given portion 
of ground, must be rewarded with a better and more abun- 
dantcrop. Our only resource is to have neat, tidy little 
farms—with small fields made in the trightest degree pro- 
ductive—as a set off against the expanded agriculture of 
the distant west; while our markets must be multiplied 
by the permanent establishment and encouragement of all 
the useful branches of mechanical and manufacturing in- 
dustry. These various pursuits placed harmoniously side 
by side, have a salutary reaction upon each other, and 
diffuse reciprocal blessings over the entire community. 

The farmer, then, must go earnestly to work, to per- 
form the duties of his department. The first step is to 
enrich his land: and this, as | have intimated, is best ac- 
complished by ploughing no more ground than he can 
thoroughly manure. T’oaccumulate manure must, there- 
fore, bea leading object. The chief element of manure 
being vegetable matter, the production of that material, on 
exhausted soils, is necessarily slow and tedious; but we 
have found a powerful and valuable auxiliary, in that pro- 
cess, in the application of lime. This mineral, judicious- 
ly applied, is known to be highly favorable to the growth 
of the natural family of grasses, and especially of the more 
valuable species of that family. By an increase of those 
grasses, we are enabled to keep a more numerous stock, 
and thereby to augment the quantity of barn-vard man- 
ure enhances the beneficial influence cf the lime; for lime 
has ever the best effects in conjunction with manure,— 
and the dose of that mineral may be gradually heavier, as 
the soil becomes richer. Thus these important agents 
may be made to co-operate with augmented efficacy, as 
the work of improvement advances. The calcareous 
dressings promote the increase, their agency is rendered 
still more effective and salutary ; so that what the Roman 
poet says of the progress of rumor, or fame, may be liter- 
ally applied to the use of lime, in agriculture— 

“vires acquirit eundo.” 

The application, of lime for the improvement of land is, 
perhaps more universal—and its advantages better appre- 
ciated among the farmers of Chester county than in any 
other district of our country. The practice there, for 
many years, has been to apply quick lime—slacked so as 





to reduce it to a powder—on the grounds which have been 
prepared for Indian corn. This was jong supposed to be 
the most appropriate time for applying itj—and it is still 
generally observed ; but experience has demonstrated, that 
the application never comes amiss,—that it is beneficial ‘at 
all times; and the maxim now is, to be sure and put it on, 
some time in the year. Of latter years, some of our best 
farmers have adopted the practice of usuing lime as a top 
dressing, on their meadows and pasture grounds—for 
every field, in its turn, becomes a meadow, after the wheat 
crop:—and Iam strongly inclined to the opinion that this 
will be found the most advantageous mode of applying it. 
It mingles directly with the dead vegetable matter on the 
surface, and thus, as | suppose, improves the quality of 
that refuse herbage, as a manure. it moreover exerts a 
salutary influence upon the turf, or sod, in stiff clay soils, 
by mellowing it—and otherwise improving its condition. 
Another advantage attending top dressings of lime on grass 
lands, is, that they ean be applied at the seasons of great- 
est leisure and convenience to the farmer. (On the whole, 
therefore, | believe this method entitled to the preference ; 
or, at least, is worthy of the consideration of practical ag- 
riculturists. Indeed, there is reason to believe that top 
dressing—even of the driest and lightest manures, or of 
straw, itself, produces a more signal effect upon the growth 
of the valuable grasses, than results from.the same mater- 
ials when buried by the plough ; and the:subject deserves 
further investigation. 

The quantity of lime employed in agriculture, on a 
given surface, should be regulated by the quality of the 
soil. On sterile or exhausted lands, where the vegetation 
is scant, the dressing should at first be light, yet gradually 
increased, as the soil improves. ‘Thirty bushels to the 
acre, equally distribnted, may be: sufficient at the com- 
mencement: but, as vegetable, matter accumulates, the 
quantity of lime may be enlatged, by degrees, to sixty or 
eighty bushels to the acre," Some of the best Chester 
county farms will bear one blndred bushels per acre, with 
advantage ; and it is remarkable, that the very soil which 
overlies the limestone rock, will bear the heaviest dres- 
sings of that mineral. 

If Imight here venture at a Chester county prescription, 
for the treatment of an exhausted farm, I would say to its 
occupant, make your fields small, or at least, plough only 
so much as you can manure well, when it comes to be 
laid down in wheat, timothy and clover: give your In- 
dian corn-field a moderate dressing of lime, preparatory 
to planting. The intermediate crop, between the Indian 
corn and wheat, may be oats, or barley, as the quality of 
the land may warrant; and when the wheat crop comes 
off, apply a top dressing of lime on the young herbage— 
of clover and artificial grasses—among the stubble: Pro- | 
ceed in this manner with each small field—or so much of 
each field as you can do justice to—in succession : and in 
the mean time, as ability permits, apply a top dressing of 
lime to such other fields as are to remain a few years un- 
disturbed by the plough. Let your stock be of the most 
valuable kiods—and if they are not so, go on selecting the 
best, until they all become of that description ;—but keep 
no more than can be well kept : and so manage your stock | 
and the vegetable products of the farm, as to make the 
greatest possible quantity of manure. These are, in brief, 
the directions which have been found to answer upon the 
worn-out lands of Chester; and | presume they will prove 
equally successful in all cases, of similar soil and cli- 
mate. 

To enrich the land, and thereby to enhance the value 
of its products, is, of course, the leading object of the ag- 
riculturist. To this end, his studies and ‘his labours are 





mainly and properly directed. But there are other object 
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demanding the attention of the American farmer, which 


are scarcely inferior in importance—whether considered 
as auxiliaries to his prosperity, or as tending to elevate 
his character. as an intellectual being, and to fit him for 
the station and duties of afreeman. A farmer may be an 
ignorant, slovenly boor—with little more mental endow- 
ments than the oxen he drives: or he may be—and he 
ought to be—a gentleman of enlarged views, correct intel- 
ligence and cultivated taste. He should undetstand, not 
only the great leading interests of his profession, but also 
the economical details which pertain to thrift and contri- 
bute to success. He should, likewise, combine with an 
accurate knowledge of the objects of his. care, a correct 
perception of all that is calculated to enhance the syimme- 
try and beauty of his possessions. In reference to econ- 
omy, in agricultural management, | would here notice a 
matter of considerable importance, though surprisingly 
neglected by many farmers; I mean the preservation of 
agricultural implements. These should never be left ex- 
posed to the weather when notin use. Some careless 
farmers are in the habit of leaving their ploughs, harrows, 
rollers, and other utensils, on the grounds where they 
were last employed—bleaching by the field side, or thrown 
into the corners of the fence—where they lie rusting and 
rotting, until required for the labours of the ensuing year. 
The inevitable result of such negligence, isa set of imper- 
fect, rickety tools, and the necessity of speedily replacing 
them at an inconvenient expense. The man who thus 
manages, is sure to go behind hand; his unthrift is soon 
remarked. His more vigilant neighbors find him a trou- 
blesome borrower—first of implements; and then of mo- 
ney—which last, his impaired credit renders it difficult 
for him to obtain. Such has ever been the career—and 
such will ever be the destiny of the sloven and the slug- 
gard. By carefully sheltering a good set of farming uten- 
sils, J am satisfied, from observation and experience, they 
will endure, in good order, five times longer than when 
exposed to all the destructive vicissitudes of our climate. 
The economy of the measure is, therefore, of no mean im- 
portance. The saving of capital, as well as the satisfac- 
tion of using perfect implements, is worthy the attention 
of every agriculturist. Kvery vehicle, tool and implement, 
employed on a farm, should be put under cover the mo- 
ment we have done with it. There should be a suitable 
place for everything, and everything should be in its place, 
so that we may certainly lay our hands on it when it is 
wanted, by day or by. night. 

Another important consideration which I have often 
urged, but which I believe cannot be too frequently pres- 
sed upon the notice of the farmer, is the careful extirpa- 
tion of pernicious and worthless plants, and a vigilant at- 
tention to the encroachments of all weeds, having a strange 
or sinister aspect. These cannot be too closely watched 
on their first appearance : for a season or two of neglect 
may allow them to gain such possession of the soil, as to 
cause a vexatious amount of unproductive labour, or a se- 
rious depreciation in the value of the farm. All worth- 
less weeds should be kept in subjection as completely as 
possible; and especially those of a pernicious character. 
But in order to direct his efforts with effect, the farmer 
should be able to distinguish the most injurious, —and not, 
as | have sometimes seen him, be wasting his energies on 
those which are comparatively harmless; while far great- 
er nuisances were flourishing around him, unnoticed and 
unknown. It would be well to know the vilest intruders 
by name, in order that he might make himself intelligible 
to his brother farmers ; and | think every one will admit, 
that when he goes forth to wage war with vegetable pests, 
there would be a decided advantage in knowing them dy 
sight !: The mere clodpole, who rejoices exclusively in 
the vigor of his muscles, may possibly object, that such 
knowledge implies an exercise of brain, and therefore 
comes not within his province. It is true, that some de- 
gree of observation, some portion of the faculties of per- 
ception and comparison, is requisite for the purpose in 
question: but | would fain hope that such an wbjection 
will not be offered by any one who occupies the position 
and appreciates the responsibilities of an American farmer. 
Sore | am, it will never proceed from such as are worthy 
of that high calling. Let us, then, while we are enriching 
our lands, and striving to improve the management of 
‘ our crops, Jet us resolve to become acquainted with all 
the objects which demand our care and attention. Let us 
» stady the history and the character of every product which 
affects our interests, and learn to distinguish, with intelli- 
gence and skill, between those which deserve to be foster- 
ed, and those which ought to be excluded or expelled. 








I would furthermore add, that while the farmer is devo- 
ting his efforts to the primary objects of fertilising the soil, 
and ascertaining the best systems of culture, he should ne- 
ver disregard the injunctions of good tas/e, in planning 
his fields, planting his trees, and otherwise beautifying his 
premises. Beauty and profit are by no means incompa- 
tible in agriculture: they, in fact, go hand in hand. The 
farm which is laid out with the most skill—which is un- 
der the highest culture, and the clearest of weeds, is not 
only the handsomest, but, at the same time, the most val- 
vable and productive: its products are the purest, and 
most sought after in the market. As the best stock should 
be selected for feeding, so should the best plants be culti- 
vated, to feed that stock. The worthless, or less valuable 
portion, both of animal and vegetable products, should be 
made to give place to the most valuable. This should be 
the constant aim and object of the agriculturist; and, like 
every other earthly good, it is only to be secured by con- 
tinued vigilance. It must, of course, be gradually attain- 
ed; but, by perseverance, can certainly be accomplished. 
The best managed farm, as I have said, will ever be the 
handsomest. The amount of indispensable Jabour, on 
farms of a given size, and in similar circumstances, is 
nearly equal : the difference in their condition and ap- 
pearance, is the result of skill and taste in the oecunents. 
Our incessant study, then, should be to acquire sxill, and 
to discipline our taste. Every field, when ander culture, 
should look like a garden; and when in grass, should be 
as clean as a meadow. No wojthless weed should be 
permitted to rear its head—or at least, to mature its blos- 
soms—not even in the janes, the way-side, or the corners 
of the fences. The skilful rotation of crops, while it is 
most favorgole to the production of useful plants, aids 
powerfully in the extirpation of pernicious intruders. 

it is by this system that the agriculture of Chester coun- 
ty has attained its character for neatness and productive- 
ness. Much, however, remains yet to be done—even in 
that county, and throughout Eastern Pennsylvania—in 
carrying out and perfecting the system of neat and tidy 
farming. Slovens are still to be found in every district, 
where trashy weeds are permitted to usurp the place of 
useful vegetation : but there can be no doubt, that if the ex- 
ample of their thrifty neighbours do not shame them into 
better management, the march of improvement will soon 
dislodge them from their incongruous position in a pros- 
perous community. They will of necessity be compelled 
to conform to the spirit of the age, or to give place to those 
who feel the impetus of the times. Where society is ad- 
vancing, and a generous competion pervades the mass, no 
man can long sustain himself, who is content to be a lag- 
gard in the race. 
~ When the best system of culture is ascertained and es- 
tablished, the next thing is, to adorn the premises with 
trees and shrubbery: but all these improvements may, 
and shoutd, proceed pari passu. ‘They do not interfere, 
—and ought to commence together. Moderate sized or- 
chards, of the choicest fruit, only, should be planted with- 
out delay: and situations may often be advantageously 
occupied by fruit trees, which are not so well adapted to 
agricultural purposes. It is one of the grievances of the 
present day, that the few who take the pains to cultivate 
good fruit, are annoyed by the marauding incursions of 
the idle and improvident: whereas, with a little attention 
at the proper season, every family in the land might have 
an ample supply at their own doors, of those tempting 
delicacies which now incite the rude and thoughtless to 
trespass on their neighbours. The correction of this evil 
would be found to be an important guard and outpost, to 
the minor morals of the community ; and it can only be 
effectually accomplished by universally planting. 

The first leisure of the young farmer—especially when 
he has erected a new residence—should be employed in 
laying outa neat yard and garden, and in planting his 
fruit and shade trees with appropriate care and taste. That 
being done, the trees and shrubs will be coming on with 
annual increase of beauty, shade and produce, to enhance 
the comforts of his rural home and solace the languid 
hours of age and infirmity. This is a duty which has 
been sadly neglected, hitherto, in Pennsylvania. It is 
really distressing to the eye of taste, to witness the num- 
ber of farm-houses in our ancient commonwealth, which 
stand exposed, as it were, in the open fields, without a 
shrub ora grass-plot to cheer the inmates, or even so 
much as a friendly tree to protect them from the glare of 
the summer’s sun. No resident of our naked villages, 
who has enjoyed a promenade beneath the arching elms 
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towns, can fail to be humbled by the contrast—and to la- 
ment the tasteless, cruel negligence, the melancholy want 


of forecast which has prevailed among our ow 
This repulsive feature of barbarism should et we. 


} 
tolerated. Every farm should be made a beautiful a 
try seat. Such ornamented seats instead of interferin 


with the esential duties of agriculture, tend rather toa 
imate and cheer the labors of every farmer who has a howe 
susceptible of true enjoyment. The beautiful shade nan 
which surround the dwelling, as they grow old, Reonne 
associated with pleasant reminiscences in the family a 
exerta delightful moral influence. The children. ‘whe 
have grown up and disported beneath their spreadin 
boughs, become fondly attached to them, and strong] 
disposed to guard and preserve them. The touching 
song of our countryman, Morris, owes its popularity = 
less to a deep seated principle in our nature, than to the 
engaging simplicity and pathos of its numbers. Every 
one who has spent the summer days of youth under the 
lovely shade around the paternal domicil will be, as rea. 
dy as the poet, to exclaim 
**Woodman! Spare that tree!” 


_ Every descendant of the patriarch who planted it, wil] 
interpose to save the venerable tree which sheltered the 
home of his childhood; and will remostrate with the 
Vandal who may threaten it, in the earnest and moving 
accents of the bard: 
‘*<?Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 


There, woodman! let it stand— 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


When but an idle boy, 
I sought its grateful snade : 
In all their gushing joy, 
Here, too, my sisters play’d. 
My mother kiss’d me here; 
My father press’d my hand; 
Forgive this foolish tear— 
But let that old tree stand!” 

Such reminiscences of our purer days deserve to be 
fondly cherished; and should never be obliterated by the 
sterner pursuits of after life. The tasteful arrangement 
of trees and shrubbery, on a farm, not only conduces to 
real comfort, but is the surest indication of a gentle, cul- 
tivated and truly civilized people. It demostrates that 
boorish rudeness has been superseded by refined feelings, 
and a just appreciation of the beauties of Nature. How 
delightfull to the toil-worn farmer, in the evening of life, 
to repose in shade of the trees planted with his own hands! 
How grateful to the beir of the paternal mansion, to enjoy 
the umbrageous shel er provided by the care and taste of 
his revered progenitor! The shade tree, thus planted, 
becomes, as it were,« cherished member of an affection- 
ate familly. Its longevity renders it an abiding friend of 
succeeding generatiois—a silent but most interesting wit- 
ness of the advent aad departure of children’s children— 
while its aged trunk remains an emblem and a precious 
memorial of a long Ime of venerated ancestry. 

Such are a few ofthe thoughts which occurred to me 
in reference to our noble profession, while endevouring to 
comply with your flatering invitation. Crude and super- 
ficial as they are, I Lave nothing better to offer; and can 
only hope that some of the ideas suggested may be deem- 
ed worthy of attention, and of a more appropriate notice. 
But I will tax your indulgence no longer. If I have been 
so fortunate as to get through with my rambling Agricul- 
tural homily, without entirely exhausting your patience, I 
shall esteem myself bappy in the opportunity of attempting 
to cast my poor mile into that treasury of useful knowl- 
edge, which this Society has so long fostered by its care 
and enriched by its munificence. 





Peruvian SHeEF.—The captain of the Leo, at present 
discharging a cargo of guano at the Quay, brought over 
with him a very fine specemin of Peruvian sheep. Itis 
a remarkably active looking animal, and bore the rigors of 
the eight months’ voyage with amazing hardihood, its food 
being chiefly bread and peas. Jt has four large circular 
horns, two projecting from the forehead and two towards 
the shoulders, and its feet resemble those of a goat more 
than our native sheep. Jt is a two-shear tup, with wool 
of a silky fibre, andmuch like whatis used in the fabrica- 
tion of the finer shawls. It was purchased by Mr. Shanks, 
butcher, Berwick, who purposes crossing him with sheep 
of different kinds, viz: black faced horned, Cheviot, and 
Leicester sheep.—Berwick (Eng.) Warder. 











which adorn the avenues of New-Haven and other eastern 


Of all avocations, farming is the most independent. 
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Merino SHEEP. 
Having of late taken much interest in the growth of wool, 





in the Boston Coltivator, that his own flock although 
kept seperate in their varieties for a long time, were all 
mixed some years ago, and since then he has bred them 


and incidently in the best breed of sheep for that purpose. indiscriminately. [t is also asserted by those who have 


] have concluded from al! that I can learn of the pres- 
ent flockmasters of the country, the prices of wool, and 
the condition of our American lands for the wool-growing, 
that the original Spanish sheep, of the impottation from 
1802 101815, are the best for the general farmer, and par- 
ticularly for my own purposes. Many years since, I was 
interested in the sheep of some of those importations, and 
] well recollect their fine, substantial forms; their well- 
covered bodies: and the beautiful and uniform fleeces 
which they annually yielded. But, so far as | can under- 
stand, those animals have many years ago passed away 
jn the drooping interest that our people have suffered in 
the production of the valuable wools; and more than 
that, in the impatient, fidgety, and uneasy propensity of 
the American character to change and cross everything of 
the animal kind which they possess, and the proverbial 
disposition we have of not “letting well enough alone.” 

The upshot of all this is, that the ancient flocks of our 
Merinos (by ancient. [ mean from 25 to 40 years ago,) 
have been Saxonized by the numerous flocks imported in 
the years 1825, °6, and °%, principally in speculation. 
Indeed, these animals, vastly inferior, in my estimation, 
for the interest of the American wool-grower, to the Span- 
ish sheep, were greedily, and without due deliberation, 
seized upon by the breeders to improve them. The re- 
sult has been, an absolute deterioration of their flocks, in 
constitution, size, and weight of fleece, and as I too much 
fear, the almost extinction of the true descendants of the 
old Spanish sheep from our country. tall events, I have 
examined several flocks the past season, and among them 
all | seldom recognised anything that came up to the 

. splendid old originals of the early Spanish sheep imported 
by Livingston and Humphrey in the early days, and after- 
ward in many select flocks, by several other distinguish- 
ed sheep-fanciers and breeders of that day. There was 
acharacter of nobility in their look; a cavalier measure 
in their tread ; and the dignity of an old Spanish don in 
their presence, which outmeasured anything now seen, 
except occasionally, among the so-styled Merino flocks 
of the country. This deterioration is admitted by all with 
whom J conversed, to be caused by the promiscuous breed- 
ing in of the Saxons with the Merinos. In corroboration 
of this sentiment, I have also the opinions of some of the 
largest wool merchants of the northern and eastern cities, 
who unequivocally declare, that the qualities of our wool 
have gradually been changing from the fine, close, yellow 
fleece of the Spanish Merino, into the texture of the less 
hardy, yet finer and whiter, Saxon. 

I have for some months been much interested in a sort 
of controversy which has been carried on in your paper 
regarding the merits of some sheep, described as being 
bred in Vermont, and said by their breeders to be pure 
Paular Merinos. These animals also have much notoriety 
in the columns of some of our agricultural papers, where 
they have been figured, not at all to their credit, nor as 
proot,(if the pictures be correct likeness,) in my opinion, 
of the purity of their blood; as either Paulars, or as speci- 
mens of the Spanish Merino at all. How this may be. 
however, I will not pretend to say. Per contra to this 
are the caustic, and, as | think, unnecessarily severe stric- 
tures of Examiner in the Agriculturalist. So far as the 
facis of the Examiner are concerned, my own evidence 
of the present condition of fine-wolled sheep in America 
eorroborate them; but his personalities can have little 
bearing on the real argument as to the existence fof, or 
purity of blood of our fine-wooled sheep generally. 

In regard to the existence of the Paular as a distinct- 
ive variety of the Spanish sheep, in the United States, I 
infer that they are a fancy breed now existing only in the 
imagination of their proprietors ; for, so far as | have been 
able to ascertain, but very few of that valuable variety e- 
ver were imported into America at all ; and the inveterate 
propensity of the “ universal Yankee nation” to intermix 
everything of the animal kind, could hardly have left these 
to escape the usual fate of all things else. J also believe 
this from the statements of very many highly creditable 
individuals in different parts of the Union, who have 
much experience in sheep-breeding, and an_ intimate 
knowledge of the principal flocks throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Jarvis, of Vermont, who probably imported more 
Spanish sheep than any other single individual in the U- 
nited States, declares in his essay last winter, published 





abundant oppertunity to know from personal observation, 
and by wool-dealers, who have purchased his wool, that 
the Saxon blood has prevailed to a great extent among 
his flock of late years. So also of most, indeed, perhaps, 
every other Jarge flock inthe United States. Now and 
then, select small! flocks may possibly be found, few and 
far between, the relics of some well-cared-for, and choice 
animals which have not been intermixed with Saxon or 
other blood. Yetit may in truth be said, if we believe 
the disinterested testimony of the great body of wool 
growers throughout the United States, no candid mind can 
rely upon obtaining pure unalloyed Spanish sheep in any 
considerable numbers. Jt appears to me, that the persons 
who have recommended their animals to the public atten- 
tion through the agricultural press as pure Merinos, and 
the blood of which has been impeached should, in justice 
to themselves, substantiate the pedigrees by unimpeacha- 
ble evidence. Jn pursuing this course, impesition may be 
avoided, and the public confidence restored in such indi- 
viduals as now stand by public accusation in the unenvi- 
able position of selling spurious animals and false names; 
and as both myself and many of my friends require 
thoroughbred Spanish rams for the restoration of our 
fiocks, it is not to be doubted that such animals, if exist- 
ing in the United States will meet with ready encourage- 
ment from systematic wool-growers. 

As to the Rambouillet sheep of Mr. Collins, ] have seen 
only one or two specimens of his flock. The-staple of 
their wool is remarkably nice, and shows all the fine, sil- 
ky, softness and length of the most approved Merino of 
“the olden time.” Yet as these are so few in number, 
] understand that no more of his sheep are for sale at 
present, my own and the applications of others being re- 
fused at any price, they do not appear likely to supply 
the public demand, at all events, for some time to come. 

L. F. ALuen. 

Black Rock, October, 1844.—Am. Ag. 


From the Southern Planter. 
Smatt FarMs anp THOROUGH CULTIVATION. 


The anecdote of the boy carrying a stone in one end of 
his bag, to balance the corn in the opposite end, because 
his father had done so, shows in some degree the force of 
education and habit. This stone-carrying system is of 
broader application than may be at first imagined. To 
exemplify. A father has a field of one hundred acres of 
land which he cultivates because he has laborers and team 
to do so; perhaps fifty acres of this yield something like 
two busheis per acre, a little more than enough to feed 
the laborers and team whilst engaged in the enltivation ; 
the son inherits it, and forsooth, because his father had 
done so, he continues the practice, until he finds it expe- 
dient to remove to some new country. To arresta course 
like this, so destructive to lands and fortunes, I propose a 
few remarks. All who have noticed any thing about farm- 
ing operations in Eastern Virginia, cannot fail to have ob- 
served the thirst for extensive cultivation, irrespective of 
the quality of land and its produetiveness, and those en- 
gaged in it have found at harvest time their crops have 
mostly been gathered from a few patches of land in toler- 
able heart, whilst the greater portion of the field required 
oxen in pretty good keep to collect a load of ears, more 
resembling awl handles than corn. In view of this fact, 
and in view of the immense products of the small north- 
ern farms highly improved, it is passing strange the course 
should be persisted in. [ suggest the following one to 
remedy this evil: Say a man has a field of one hundred 
acres of land, half of which is nearly unproductive, which 
will require eight hands to cultivate it; let him take three 
of his hands from his field, and commence early in the 
year to haul from his woods, leaves, mould, swamp mud, 
walls of ditches cut through his swamp land, and any ve- 
getable matter he may have, and apply it to the unpro- 
ductive part of his field so far as it will go; and.I will 
venture to affirm that the product of the part of the field 
in cultivation, will far exceed the product of the whole 
field in any previons year, seasons and cultivation being 
alike. When these sources of improvement are exhaus- 
ted, let the hands above emploved in improvement, remove 
the ground works of fences that have been standing for 
years, and take the soil from under them and apply it as 
manure, as it really is, and the product of this process will 


astonish any one who has not experimented in this way, 
and will leave your fences cleared of shrabs and briars, 
which yearly consume much time and; Jabor in clearing, 
and so much injure fences by obstructing the wind and 
sun from them. ‘This source of manure having been ex- 
hausted, if you have light or sandy land, take from your 
adhesive clay subsoil, clay to cover it, say about twenty- 
five or thirty loads to the acre, scatter the same as soon as 
it is deposited, so thatit may have the frosts and breezes 
of the winter to pulverize it, and turn it under in the 
spring preparatory to planting corn. This willgive tena- 
city and fertility to this kind of soil, and one experiment 
of this kind will embolden you toa continuance of the 
practice. As respects manuring, from repeated experi- 
ments, Lam fully persuaded a surface application is the 
most beneficial on sward or fallow. I prefer applying it 
on the sward in August for the ensuing year’s crop of 
corn. When there is great scarcity of manure, a quart of 
stable manure, or a pint of ashes dropped on the corn crop, 
that no one would anticipate who had not thus experi- 
mented, aud J incline to the opinion, that it will be the 
most speedy way to cover over a large surface, and make 
a good crop at the same time. It is true that this applica- 
tion at first is too limited for a small grain crop, neverthe- 
less, you have applied the quantity of manure over double 
or treble the surface you would have done, if it had been 
applied broadcast; you will have obtained double the 
quantity of corn you would have made from a broadcast 
application of the same, and I believe you will make as 
much small grain from this extended surface. On the se- 
cond cultivation of a corn crop, with the beds reversed, 
and a like application of manure, it will have diffused it- 
self more generally over the surface than could be imagin- 
ed. All ] ask of the skeptical on this subject is, to make 
one experiment. | have frequently applied it in this way, 
and invariably have derived benefit from it, exceeding my 
expectation. 

A few words in relation to the varieties of corn; in 
these I have experimented largely, and the result is deci- 
dedly in favor of the largest kind. Poor land will not 
bring large or small, and rich will produce much more of 
the large than the small. Of one of the small varieties | 
once obtained eleven ears well matured from one stalk. 
The appearance was very imposing, bat lo! when I came 
to test the product of this variety with a larger one, I 
found one large ear to yield one-eighth of a gill more than 
the eleven. When the gathering of the ten additional ears, 
the shucking and housing, and the deficiency in yield are 
taken in the estimate, I think no one’ will hesitate in a- 
warding a preference to the largest kind. 

Rexsure. 

A Hint To Farmers’ Boys.—The evenings are now 
nearly as long as they will be during the cold season. 
Suppose you spend two hours of each in some useful stu- 
dy. This would make fourteen hours per week—that 
would make sixty hours per month, and three handred 
hours by the first of April. Nowth is is equal to fifty 
days of schooling, or seven weeks—nearly two months 
of school. Two months is as much as many districts 
have during the winter. Think of it. Lay out a system 
of studies, and pursue it faithfully, and if you do not know 
more and are not wiser, and consequently better fitted for 
the practical duties of life, we shall be exceedingly disap- 
pointed.—Maine Farmer. 


Experiment—A gentleman cultivated two hills of cu- 
cumbers, each having the same number of plants, under 
precisely the same circumstances, excepting in the follow- 
ing particular, viz: the ground around one hill was hoed 
every day, (Sundays excepted) as long as the state of the 
vines would admit—the other was hoed just often enough 
to keep down the weeds, but no more. The hill which 
was hoed every day produced more than twice the quan- 
tity of cucumbers that the other did. Who can give the 
“why and because.”—Albany Cultivator. 





Cost of Fencing.—Mr. Biddle, in an address before the 
Philadelphia Ag. Society in 1842, makes some calcula- 
tions as to the cost of fencing, which will surprise those 
who have paid little attention to the subject. He esti- 
mates the expense of farm fences in Pennsylvania, ‘and 
gives the data upon which his calculations are based, at 
$105,600,000. He thinks that the interest on this out- 
lay, and the anual wear and tear of fences, is equal to,an 





annual tax of $10,000,000, upon the farmers of that State. 
Albany Cultivator. , 69q 
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Inpex To Vor. V.—Circumstances have prevented us 
from preparing the index to the last volume of the Far- 
mér at an earlier day—it is now in preparation, and will 
shortly be forwarded to subscribers. 


BroapcasT AND Drittep WHEat—The communica- 
tion of Dr. Noble upoa the relative advantages of broad- 
cast and drilled wheat should command attention. 


~ 


Dr. Dartincton’s Appress—We commend this ad- 
dress to the reader. It is the production of a scientific 
and practical farmer, and reflects the lights of long expe- 
rience in the science of Agriculture. His views upon the 
use of lime are the more valuable, as the Doctor lives in 
a county where its benefits are as well understood as in 
any other part of our country. 











[TransacTIoNS oF THE AGRICULTURAL’ SocIETY AND 
Institute or New Castte County, DeLaware, 
at the Ninth Annual Meeting, held at Wilmington on 
the 1lthand 12th of September, 1844, with the Address 
delivered by Joun S. Skinner, Esg.—published by 
order of the Society.] 

Some thoughtful friend at Wilmington, has sent us a 
very interesting and well executed pamphlet of 52 pages, 
with the above title; and while we return him cur sin- 
cere thanks for his acceptable present, we will seize the 
occasion to say, that the Society deserve great credit for 
preserving the transactions of their association in so neat 
and durable a form, and that we trust their excellent ex- 
ample will be followed by every kindred association 
throughout the country. 

The pamphlet contains a very neat introduction—a re- 
port of the committee on Flowers—a report of the com- 
mittee on Fruits—a report on Culinary Vegetables—a re- 
port on Domestic Manufactures—a report on Iron Cast- 
ings—a report on Agricultural Implements—a report on 
Cows—a report on Butter—a report on Neat Catitle—a 
report on Bulls—a report on Working Oxen—a report 
on Stallions—a report on Brood Mares and Colts—a 
report on Sheep—a report on Hogs—a report on Maize 
Sugar—a report on Crops—a report on the Ploughing 
Match—the proceedings at the Dinner Table, and last 
though not least, the Address of the Hon. John S. Skin- 
ner. 

We have neither time nor space to notice these seve- 
ral reports and Address at large, but cannot permit the 
occasion to pass by altogether unimproved, and will, 
therefore, briefly bring to view the more striking points 
of such of the reports as appear to us to be of the most 
prominent interest. The departments of Flowers and 
Fruits appear to, have been singularly well represented, 
nor is this a matter of surprise, as it generally falls to the 
lot of the ladies to be the superintending Goddesses upon 
such occasions, and those of Delaware have ever been as 
famed for excellence in the manner of the performance of 
all they undertake, as were her sons in the Revolution 
renowned for their gallant bearing in the fiel’l. 

The exhibition of Vegetables, does not appear to have 
been large, and the committee, with great propriety, urge 
“pon the members of the Society, and the public general- 
ly, the paramount utility that would arise from greater at- 
tention to the raising of culinary plants, and their presen- 
tation in greater variety and larger quantities at the exhi- 
bition.” - 

The exhibition of Domestic Manufactures was so ex- 
tensive as to require, in addition to the Council Chamber 
of the Town Hall, the erection of a large booth for their 
display. 

The display of Agricultural Implements, does not ap- 
pear to have been large. Pedder’s Jointed Harrow is fa- 


| vorably spoken of for light soils, not encumbered by 


rocks or stumps: a Harvest Cradle by Wollasten de- 
served notice for its neat and well proportioned work- 
manship: a Plough by J. B. Moore, was worthy of the 
highest commendation : Gregg’s Horse Power is apoken 
of: Birdsell’s Cultivator is recommended for “ the gene- 
ral principles of its construction”: Prouty’s Centre 
Draught Plough is commendably spoken of: Bierly’s 
Corn Crusher came in for its share of praise, and to each 
of the exhibitors of the above machines, a Certificate of 
merit was awarded, except to Gregg’s Horse Power and 
Thresher. 

The exhibition of Working Oxen was the best a3 to 
quality, ever exhibited in the county. 

Of Hogs there was but one lot on the ground, a mix- 
ture of Berkshire and Native American, belonging to our 
valued friend, Mr. Samuel ‘Canby; they are represented 
as being handsome and well proportioned, which from 
their whereabouts, we can very readily believe, as Mr. C, 
has both the judgment and the ambition to excel, 

Mr. Webb, had a sample of 20lbs of Maize Sugar, 
which the committee say, was “ well grained, of a hand- 
some light brown color, affording sufficient evidence that 
this manufacture of our country, is progressing and im- 
proving.” 

This Maize Sugar reminds us of a paragraph we read 
in the late English news, of the manufacture of Potato 
Sugar having been commenced in England—the account 
states that the Potatoes yield about 30 per cent. of good 
Sugar. If the account of yield has not been exaggerated, 
we should think that the Chemists must be greatly at 
fault in their analyses of this root, for if its proportions 
of nutritive matter, is not much greater than hitherto re- 
presented, it never could afford 30 per cent. of saccharine 
matter, as the residium after the extraction of the Sugar 
must contain more or less of nutrition. 

The committee on Crops remark, that “although few 
farmers had put in their claims for premiums on Wheat, 
Oats, Potatoes or Hay, enough is known to satisfy them 
that the Wheat has vielded an average crop, particularly 
where the Mediterranean variety had been sown. It is 
known to many of the members of the committee, that a 
crop of from ten to fifteen, and even twenty bushels had 
been gathered from land that seven years ago, would not, 
under the same circumstances, have averaged half that 
quantity. The cause of this happy result may be mainly 
altributed to the use of lime, clover and plaster.” * * * 
That “it was found by repeated experiments, that the ad- 
ditional yield from a single course of crops—say corn, 
oats, wheat and clover—would amply reimburse by eztra 
produce, not only the cost of a dressing of 40 bushels of 
lime to the acre, but in many cases, bear a balance equal 
to what had been the selling price of the same land—ten 
dollars peracre.” * * * Jn proof of the appreciation 
in which lime is held, the committee observe—*“Lime has 
become of such general use, that the farmers of New 
Castle county would as soon think of starting upon a day’s 
journey without their breakfast, as to think of planting 
corn on Jand that had not received a dressing of lime.” 

As an evidence of the meliorating influence which lime 
has had upon the lands in that county, the committee 
mention the fact, that sales of lands have been made with- 
in a year or two at 60 and 70 dollars per acre, where the 
same lands 20 years ago, would not have brought more 
than 15 or 20 dollars at most. 

Effect of lime and marl in the culture of Timothy.— 
Mr. J. Jones in a letter to the committe, states that he has 
alot of timothy which was sown in November, 1835, 
and mown in 1837; that in the summer of 1841, it re- 
ceived a top dressing of 50 bushels of quick lime to the 
acre, and in January, 1842, an additional dressing of 
Marl, at the rate of 300 bushels to the acre; that the 





grass increased from quite a light crop in 1842, to a very 





— 


heavy crop in 1844; that not having any eihee comma: 
nience for weighing than the common scale beam stee]- 
yards, he weighed two superficial perches of about an ay- 
erage quality, the weight of which was at the rate of 6,- 
400|bs of hay to the acre—he cut over 23 tons to the a- 


cre, from a lot of three acres. It is to be regretted, 
that Mr. Jones had not been more precise in noting the 
effects of his experiment. To say that the crop previous 
to the application of the lime and marl, was “quite light” 
is to speak entirely too indefinite, to enable the reader to 
arrive at any thing like a definite idea of the relative a. 
mount of increased products ; though it is obvious that 
the ratio of increase must have been very great, as 6,400 
Ibs., or even 23 tons to the acre is a very heavy yield. 

The Premium Wheat Crop. — “The committe on 
crops award to Dr. Charles Noble, the premium offered 
for the best five acres of Wheat, Mediterranean variety, 
from two acres. This land was purchased about 5 years 
ago for $15 per acre. It has since received a dressing 
of 40 bushels of lime, and also a dressing of about 8 loads 
of his (Dr. Noble’s) peculiar Philadelphia compost to 
the acre, and was sown with Pennock’s Drill upon a 
clover lay.” 

Dr. Noble gives the following statement of his pre- 
mium crop: 

“T herewith enclose the statement of our 5 acres of 
measured Wheat. 

No. land 2. Two acres broad-cast wheat, 2 bushels 
of seed sown to the acre ; 75 shocks, 55 bushels. 

No.3. One acre drilled wheat, 1 bushel and 1 peck 
sown to the acre, (next to the broad-cast, the soil, if any 
diflerenee, not quite so good) 42 shocks, and 35 bushels. 

No. 4. One acre drilled, 1 bushel, 1 peck seed, 50 
shocks, 35 bushels. 

No.5. One acre drilled, 1 bushel, 1 peck seed, 59 
shocks, 40 bushels. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
* CHARLES NOBLE.” 


What the “ peculiar Philadelphia compost” may be, 
does not appear, but whatever it is, it certainly must bea 
most potent fertilizer, and to contain the very elements 
on which wheat most delights to feed, or 8 loads to the 
acre could not produce such wonderful effects upon an 
acre of worn out land in a few years, although aided by 
a clover-lay and 40 bushels of lime. The average pro- 
duct of the Dr’s 6 acres, is, 33 bushels to the acre, a yield 
four-fold what the same land would have brought 7 years 
ago, an increase so astonishing as to excite our curiosity 
as to the component parts of the Drs. “peculiar compost.” 

The difference in the yield of the two acres broadcast, 
and that of the 3 acres of drilled wheat, deserves atten- 
tion. While the first averaged 273 bushels, the latter av- 
eraged 36% bushels to the acre, a difference of upwards 
of 9 bushels to the acre in favor of the drilled wheat. 

The Ploughing Match.—ln this there were but four 
competitors. The rules of judging appear to us to be so 
excellent, that we will name them. Three practical far- 
mers were selected from the committee who retired, and 
neither saw the ploughs nor ploughing, nor had intercourse 
with any one who had, but were called upon the ground 
after the work was done, and the ploughs and plough- 
men had retired. Each judge then examined for himself 
the whole work and wrote down his decisions. When 
their examinations were complete, and their minds made 
up, they were to come together and make up their report, 
and retire until that portion of the committee who had 
been present and attended the trial should also examine 
and report. Then were they to come together, compare 
notes and make their award. It is no small compliment, 
says the report, to the successful candidates for the Soci- 
ety’s premiums ,to say, that all were unanimous—all were 
satisfied with the disinterested result. 

Bryan Jackson entered Prouzhty & Mears’ No, 5} 
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John Newlove entered Prouty & Mears’ No. 23 

Charles Carter entered Moore’s plough, No. 10. 
Each ploughed with a pair of horses. 

The first premium for the “best ploughing” was award- 
ed to Bryan Williams. 

The second premium for the best edge ploughing, was 
awarded to the same individual. 

The third premium was awarded to John Newlove for 
the best flat ploughing. 

The fourth premium was awarded to Charles Carter for 
the second best edge ploughing. 

The work of each of the competitors was admirably 
done, and in the most farmer-like manner. ‘The commit- 
tee unanimously decided on the best ploughing, without 
knowing who did it, or whose ploughs were used, until 
after the contest and the awards had been rendered—thus 
judging, and thus deciding, they could not fail to be im- 
partial and to give satisfaction. 





PoupretteE—The following communication is, as our 
readers are aware, from one of the best farmers in Mary- 
land, and his testimony of the value of the Poudrette ma- 
nure is calculated to extend its adoption. We have sup- 
plied many farmers and planters with the article for use 
on corn, tobacco, &c. and would be pleased to hear from 
them as to the result of their experiments, whether favor- 
able or otherwise. 


Farm Content, Carroll Co. Nov. 22. 


Mr. Eviron—Dear Sir; You procured last spring, 3 
barrels of “Poudrette” for me, from the manufactory of 
D. K. Minor, esq. of N. York. To communicate the re- 
sult of my experiment is now the object of my letter. | 
received the poudrette too late toapply it to my corn in 
the hill, which mode of application | am satisfied would 
be the most advantageous. I therefore mixed it with an 
equal quantity of ashes, and alittle plaster, and when the 
corn was cleverly up, applied about a gill to each hill, 
leaving twelve rows in the field, to which I gave the same 
quantity of ashes and plaster alone, as has heretofore 
been my custom. The corn all grew off finely, and there 
was no perceptible difference in that on which the Pou- 
drette had been applied, untilthe month of July, when 
we experienced in this section of country a very severe 
drought, lasting about six weeks, when the part dressed 
with ashes and plaster alone, suffered somewhat and fired 
a little, but the balance on which J put the poudrette held 
its own admirably, and did not fire a single blade, and 
looked flourishing and filled finely. I candidly believe 
that the Poudrette, though so small a quantity, increased 
the yield at least ten per cent. I am so well pleased with 
this small experiment that | will go into it on a larger 
scale next season. 

The field on which J applied the Poudrette is the same 
on which I raised my large crop of corn last season— 
Though it was not planted much more than half as thick, 
and notwithstanding the injury it received by the long wet 
season in May, and the drought, it vielded 14 bbls. of fine 
corn per acre, being 170 bushels per acre in two crops— 
This I think hard to beat. Yours, truly, 


Avue’s. SHRIVER. 





Arrican Guano. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 


Sir,—Y our paper of the 30th October, which I receiv- 
ed only this morning, contains a long letter on the sub- 
ject of Guano, signed by * A Friend of American Agricul- 
ture.” I donot see exactly the object of the writer, un- 
less it be to show that the price asked by Mr. George for 
his Peruvian Guano, namely, 3 cents per |b. is a reason- 
able price, and to prevail upon American Farmers to buy 
from that gentleman. The writer also appears anxious 
to impress upon the minds of his readers, that African 
Guano is so inferior to Peruvian, that no good result can 
be expected from its use. Upon this latter point it would 
seem doubtful to me, whether he can be a good logician, 
for he reasons badly, and draws wrong conclusions from 
his premises. ‘T'o the proof: the writer says in effect, 
‘do not use African Guano,—observe, it is thought in 
England to be 70 per cent. inferior to Peruvian—and in 


the same breath tells us of the price of African Guano 
having advanced about 35 per cent. in its market value, 
and that so great is the demand for it, that ship loads are 
actually disposed of in England before their arrival!!! 
Now, the conclusion I should draw from this statement, 
would be the very opposite to that which the gentleman 
lam replying to, has drawn. 1! should infer that African 
Guano has been tried by the agriculturists in England, and 
so much approved, that they purchase it to the neglect of 
the Peruvian—and this conclusion seems to me to be a 
fair one. | will not prove myself so bad a reasoner, as to 
say that the quality is thus shown to be superior to the 
Peruvian. No—but1 will say, that it shows the English 
farmers think so well of its value, as to prefer to buy it 
at £6 per ton, than take the Peruvian at £10 per ton.— 
After all, Mr. Editor, it is a question of price. ‘That is the 
question to which I first called the attention of your 
readers, and to that I adhere. 

Your correspondent, “A Friend of American Agricul- 
ture” would prove himself a friend indeed, if he would 
use his influence and his pen to bring about the same re- 
sult that J seek—namely, to indnce the monopolizing 
company to dispose of their Guano at the same price to 
American farmers, as that at which they dispose of it to 
the English farmers. ‘This is all 1 ask—and I feel confi- 
dent they will never find a ready and extensive market in 
the United States until they do. 

Your correspondent admits that Grey South American 
Guano is sold in Lonéon or Liverpool, at £10 sterling 
per ton of 2240 Ibs. Now let me ask him, how much 
per ton of 2240lbs. will 3 cents per lb. atnount to—and 
this is the price at which Mr. George offers to supply A- 
merican farmers, Estimating the £1 sterling to be equal 
to about $4.84, I believe it will be found that it will a- 
mount to about £13 17s. 6d. sterling per ton, nearly £4 
per ton higher than can be obtained for it in England. 

Now let us see how many cents per Ib. should be ask- 
ed, to give £10 per ton, the price in England obtained by 
the same parties who require £13 17s. 6d. trom Ameri- 
cans. Valuing the pound agair at $4.84, £10 would be 
equal to $48.40—2240 Ibs. (1 ton) at 2 cents and about 
3 of a cent, would give the sum required. 

Thus we are asked to buy at the price of $67.20 per 
ton of 2240|bs. what the identical sellers are glad enough 
to sell in England for $48.40. 

It may be said that I have not included commission and 
other expenses incidental to the sale, or added the cost of 
buying a Bill of Exchange to remit the proceeds to Eng- 
land. Designedly I have omitted all these items—and 
for this simple reason—that they all lave, or their equiva- 
lents, to be incurred in England where the smaller price 
only is demanded. 

The truth, Sir, appears to be, that these Monopolists 
shipped to this country a cargo of Guano, and said to the 
consignee—“we consign this cargo to you with this sim- 
ple instruction, sell it as quickly as you can, but you must 
fix upon such a price for it as shall cover the charge of 
your own commision, and all other expenses, and remit 
12 pound sterling nett to us”—and if they succeed in 
realizing this object, they will pocket £2 per ton (saving 
all expenses attending warehousing and other expenses at 
home,) more than they eould realize, had the cargo been 
shipped to England. 

However, African Guano will prove a powerful compe- 
titor, and in my opinion a perfect corrective of these at- 
tempts at something resembling extortion. 

] hear it said, that I have done mischief to the country 
by taking the ground I have done—but [ venture to think 
that the opposite might be said—and I also think that I 
am forwarding the interests of the shippers. It is feared 
by some, that unless the present demand be complied with, 
no more will be sent to the United States. But let not 
the public be afraid of that calamity —for when these par- 
ties first imported Guano into England in 1841, they de- 
manded £15 perston—and now they are content to re- 
ceive £10 per ton. Of this they may feel assured, that 
as they reduce the price, so will the demand increase ; 
for a low price will bring it into general use. 

One word as to the quantity to be used—the applica- 
tion of 1 cwt. to the acre is not sufficient, for it yielded 
me on 26 acres, only 10 bushels of Wheat per acre. . So 
also Potatoes, $ acre yielded only 70 bushels—but the 
drought, doubtless, affected the latter. 

The permanency of the manure cannot yet be affirmed 
—for 4 years, the shortest course of cropping, has not yet 





elapsed since the first cargo was imported into England, 
whence all knowledge of its effects is derived. In Peru 





it is applied every year, but in small quantities. Excuse 
me for the length of my communication, and believe me, 
Dear sir, 
Yours, respectfully, 
FRANCIS FINCH. 

Plum Point, Cecil Co., Nov. 9, 1844. ; 

[We deem it due to the public to say, that the writer, to 
whom the above is in reply, is what he purports to be “y 
Friend of American Agriculture,” and to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, has no interest of a personal nature 
at stake, in his recommendations.—Ed. Amer. Farmer. | 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
Broapeast anp Drittep Wuear. 

To the Editor.—At the present period, when the price 
of agricultural produce of every description is so reduced, 
it becomes of great importance to the farmer to look a- 
round and see whether he can not increase the produce of 
his soil without increasing his expenses. 

This is particularly needful in raising wheat; from some 
causes, perhaps not well understood, the wheat crop has 
become in the Eastern or Atlantic States exceedingly pre- 
carious. Our wheat, even when not atiacked by enemies, 
such as rust or fly, has-been gradually diminishing in the 
amount raised to the acre; the Report of the Farmers’ 
Club of New York, states that the quantity has decreased 
there from 30 to 10 or 15 bushels per acre. ‘This dimin- 
ution is probably owing to the land being gradually rob- 
bed of the chemical constituents of the wheat, by sending 
the grain away, while we retain the straw to make food to 
supply succeeding crops; hence if we put on enough of 
this kind of manure, we may raise large crops of straw, 
but not grain in proportion. And further, as if we thought 
we had yet too much grain, we have our manure yards so 
planned that the saline parts, which: are the most impor- 
tant in the formation of the grain, and which are soluble 
in water, have every facility to enable them to be washed 
away by repeated showers. 

But is our present method of planting or sowing wheat, 
the most likely to insure the largest yield? This is what 
I now wish to speak of. In the work of Jethro Tull, the 
father of thorough tillage, printed about one hundred years 
ago, he states, that while other farmers were sowing two 
and three bushels of wheat to the acre, and reaping only 
15 or 20 bushels, he drilled about half a bushel in three 
rows, about eight inches apart, in the middle of six feet 
wide lands, and usually obtained about 40 or 50 bushels 
per acre; and this without the aid of much or any man- 
ure: this success ke attributed to tilling the land while the 
wheat was growing; he turned the furrow with what he 
called his hoe-plough, alternately from and to the rows 
of wheat, like many who use the plough are in the habit 
of tilling their corn; in the spaces of eight inches between 
the rows, the ground was loosened by hand hoeing. 

This plan, though not adapted to American farming, for 
the reason, that generally we wish grass to follow our 
wheat crop, was yet deemed sufficiently plausible to de- 
termine us to give a fair trial to the drilling, in compari- 
son with the broadcast plan. Accordingly, in the fall of 
1843, our field, the clover being all ploughed under, and 
alight dressing of manure, about 10 one-horse cart loads to 
the acre, being spread on the surface, was nicely harrow- 
ed. Wecommenced at one side— sowed broadcast about 
six acres, with two, bushels of seed to the acre; in about 
one week afterwards, we were furnished with a drill, by 
our enterprising neighbor, John Jones, of Bohemia Manor, 
who owned the only wheat drill in the State of Delaware; 
commencing on the 20th of Ninth month, we drilled about 
27 acres, putting in about 10 acres a day, with one bushel 
and one peck of seed to the acre—the cost of the drill, in- 
cluding the services of one man and one horse, 50 cents 
an acre, though two horses were required to work the 
drill. All the wheat, both drilled and broadcast, stood 
the winter well; to appearance, the broadcast looked best; 
it appeared thicker, both in the fall and in the spring; the 
drilied wheat, by our neighbours generally, was pronoun- 
ced too thin and was considered by them a failure. 

In the Fourth month the weather was very dry and 
warm, which seemed unfavourable for wheat; it appeared 
to stop it from stooling sufficiently, causing it to shoot up 
prematurely and too thinly; but when the heads were 


formed, there was a manifest difference between the length 


of the drilled and broadcast, those on the drilled wheat 
being decidedly longer. The whole crop was free from 
rust or fly, excepting along one headland, which had been 
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eaten off by cattle wheu about one foot or 18 inches in 
height, where we found the fly in abundance ; showing 
certainly, that insects are most likely to attack those 
plants whose powers have been inpaired ; thusffteaching 
farmers that the most likely way to avoid the fly and even 
rust, is to keep their plants by all known means, in as 
healthy a condition as they possibly can, for where one 
field of healthy vigorous wheat will be distroyed by the 
fly or rust, ten will be, which are either put in badly or 
are too puor, 

Previous to harvest, we had five acres carefully measur- 
ed with the chain and compass, by W. Penington, the sur- 
veyor of the neighbourhood, assisted by John Jones. 

The surveyor was present when the wheat was cra- 
dled, and saw that each acre had its due share; it was 
put away in seperate mows, and threshed seperately, and 
the grain all measured. 

Nos. 1 and 2.—Two aeres of the broadcast serveyed to- 
gether, 
2 Bushels of seed tc the acre. 
75 Shocks. 
55 Bushels of wheat, or 273 bushels to the 
acre. 


No. 3.—One acre drilled, adjoining the above, the 
land if any different, rather inferior, treated 
exactly alike. - 

1 Bushel and 1 peck of seed to the acre. 
42 Shocks. 
35 Bushels. 


No.4.—One acre drilled, a litte distant from No. 3. 
1 Bushel and a peck of seed. 
42 Shocks. 
35 Bushels. 
No. 5.—One acre drilled, a little distant from 
No. 4. 
1 Bushel and 1 peck of seed. 
50 Shocks. 
40 Bushels to the acre. 

Here we see that by the use of the drill alone, the soil 
being in the same or perhaps in an inferior condition, that 
the crop was increased seven and a half bushels per acre, 
and adding the amount saved in the seed,—three pecks— 
make eight bushels and one peck to the acre. And fur- 
ther, that the amount of straw on the drilled acre, with a 
smaller quantity of seed sown, increased 12 per cent., 
and the amount of grain on the same acre was increased 
more than 27 per cent. 

It may be proper here to state that the whole field, be- 
tween 30 and 40 acres, was manured and treated alike; 
although from causes existing previously in the soil, some 
parts of the land being naked and barren, was more denu- 
ded than others, the surface soil being washed away, did 
not yield as well as other parts. [ suppose that without 
the clover and manure, the field would not have averaged 
more than three bushels, certainly not five bushels to the 
acre. 

The drill used, was invented and made bv M. Pennock 
& Sons, of Kennet Sqnare, Chester county, Pa., the inven- 
tors of the revolving horse-rake. Seven rows, about eight 
inches apart, are planted by it at one time, about three in- 
ches in depth; the planters stand perpendicular, their 
points projecting forward, produce small furrows, similar 
in shape, but deeper than those made by the teeth of the 
Cultivator. The wheat thus growing in the bottom of the 
furrow, is protected from the bleak winds of winter, and 
the fine earth pulverized by the frosts, fills up the furrows 
by spring and nourishes the young plants. 

Our own convictions have been sufficiently strong upon 
the above experiment, to cause us to purchase a Drill, or 
as it should be called, a Wheat and Corn-planter—for it 
plants either equally well—-for our own use, with which 
we have put in this fall, the entire field of wheat contain- 

ing about 40 acres. . 
Respectively, 
Cuarces Noste. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1844. 


P. S. The acre yielding 40 bushels of wheat, it will be 
seen J have not compared with the broadcast, in their per 
centage zield, because of their distance apart, supposing 
that the difference of yield might have been owing to some 
difference in soil. 





~ Maxixe Cusese.—On a farm capable of supporting 
twelve. cows, two cheeses of about ten pounds each may 
daily be made, in the months of May, June, and July. 





The evening’s milk is kept untouhced till the next mor- 
ning, when the cream is taken off and put to warm in a 
brass kettle, heated in order to bring to the temperature 
of new milk fromthe cow. The cows being milked early 
in the morning, the morning’s new milk and the night’s 
milk prepared as above, are put into a large tub together 
with the cream. Then a portion of rennet, which has been 
soaked in water, milk-warm, the evening before, and suffi- 
cient to coagulate the milk, is put into the tub, after which 
itis covered up warm and left to stand about a half an hour, 
or till coagulated, at which time it is turned over with a 
bowl to seperate the whey from the curds, and broken 
soon after with the hand and bowl, in very small particles ; 
the whey being separated by standing some time, is tak- 
en from the curd and sinks to the bottom. The curd is 
then collected in a part of the tub. and a board is placed 
thereon which weighs from 60 to120 pounds, to press the 
whey. When it is getting into a more solid state, itis cut 
and turned over in slices several times to extract all the 
whey and then weighed asbefore. These operations may 
occupy about an houranda half. It is then taken from the 
tub and broken very small by the hand or cut very fine 
by a cheese-knife, and put into a cheese-vat, enlarged in 
depth by a hoop to hold the quantity, it being more than 
the bulk when finally pnt to the press. The side is pres- 
sed well by hand, and with a board well weighted placed 
at the top. The cheese is thus drained of its whey, then 
shifted out of the vat, having a cloth first spread on the 
top of it, and reversed on the cloth into another vat, or e- 
ven into the same, which, however, must be always fresh 
scalded, and thus made warm before the cheese is retur- 
ned into it. The top part is now broken down to the 
middle, has salt mixed with it, is reversed as before, then 
pressed by hand, weighed, and has the remaining whey 
extracted. This done, the cheese is again reversed into 
a scalded warm vat. with a cloth beneath the cheese; a 
hoop is also put round the upper edge of the cheese and 
within the sides of the vat, the cheese being first enclosed 
in cloth, and the edge it of put within the vat. Finally, it 
is put intoa press of thirteen pounds weight and pressed 
very hard. In four hours it is shifted and turned in the 
same manner. After this it is taken out and carried to the 
drying room, and turned every day until it grows hard. 

HULDAM ANDREWS & SONS. 
WincnestTer, Conn. 

We have freqnently eaten of the above cheese, and 
found it of a very superior quality. Jt bears a high rep- 
utation in this market, and commands more than double 
the price of common cheese. The method of making it 
seems simple ; but we have no doubt the perfect neatness 
and regularity of the manipulations tend greatly to its su- 
periority. The sweet pastures of that part of Connecti- 
cut doubtless have their influence on the quality of the 
milk, as it is impossible to make a superior kind of cheese 
or butter from poor pastures. 

American Agriculturalist. 





ExperiMen't wita Ciover anp Timotuy Seep.— 

Desirous of learning. by direct trial, at what depths 
clover and timothy seed would germinate, | made a nar- 
row trench in a favorable sitration, three and a half feet 
long, increasing in depth from the surface at one end to 
the otherend, where it was six inches deep. The bottom 
of it was therefore an inclined-plane, and was made smooth 
and even, by pressing a straight-edged board forcibly up- 
on it. Thus prepared, the seed was sown thickly in the 
trench, its whole length.—In twenty-four days, at an a- 
verage noon temperature of 465 deg., the plants appeared at 
the surface for four inches from the shallowest end to- 
wards the deepest part of the trench ; and afterwards con- 
tinued to appear from still deeper portions of the ground 
for seventeen inches, when it wholly ceased to vegetate. 
Three months have now elapsed, and not a leaf has shown 
itself beyond the point just named. The clover and tim- 
othy sprouted alike, and ceased to germinate at the depth 
of two anda halfinches. ‘The plants are nearly a foot 
high, at the shallow extremity of the trench ; and dimin- 
ish in stature as the trench deepens; the lowest being a- 
bout five or six inches in height. The intelligent farmer 
will, of course, understand the object and appreciate the 
value of this experiment. 
Some of the seed was scattered on the ground, at the 
same time, and leftuncovered. It vegetated in due season ; 
its radicals, from an eighth toa fourth of an inch long, lay 
exposed to the snow and frost for some time, and finally 
found their way into the earth. a.'Es Os 





[Western Farmer and Gardener. 








Compost Manure. 


Mr. Breck, editor of the New England Farmer, in giv- 
ing an account of the Farming Operations of Mr. Murray 
the intelligent superintendant of Mr. J. S. C. Greens es. 
tate, in Waltham, thus describes his made of making com- 

ost. 

Mr. Murray appears to understand the great secret of 
success in agricultural pursuits—which is, economy in 
saving and composting, and the right application of ma. 
nures; this should not be a secret to any one, and we 
know it is not to many of our farmers, yet there are some, 
who, if we may judge from the manner in which they suf- 
fer the materials for making the compost to waste on 
their primises, we are constrained to believe are yct unac. 
quainted with the important secret. 

Take the article of urine, for instance, and how much 
is lost to many individuals for want of care, in saving 
and applying it, and how immensely great, taking it in 
the aggregate, for our State alone. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the value of cow urine, assert that itis ful- 
ly equal to the solid excrements, and of this we !iave no 
doubt ; then if the value of the solid excrements is worth 
$6 per year, multiply the number of the neat stock in the 
State by that sum, and some approach may be made to 
the value of an article much of which is now lost. 

On the farm under notice, the urine from the cattle is 
all saved and conveyed to a cistern underneath the stable, 
that holds about nine hogsheads. The floor of ti:c stable 
is sprinkled with gypsum, every morning after the cattle- 
have been turned out and the stalls cleaned. The solid 


mannre is thrown into the cellar below which is «ccessi- 
ble to the hogs. The manner in which the urine ‘s dispo. 
sed ofitas follows: As often as the cistern is {illed, a 


lot of well pulverised meadow mud, or peat, which had 
been exposed a year, containing eighteen common cart- 
loads, is made into a broad flat bed, with the sides raised 
up so as to retain the liquor; into this basin the contents 
of the urine cistern are discharged ; as the liquor <caks in« 
to the peat, six bushels of ground plaster is spread over 
the surface to fix the ammonia; the whole bed is then 
thrown into a compact form, four or five feet high ; stakes 
are thrust down into the middle of the bed, that some i- 
dea may be formed of the temperature of the heat from 
time to time, which is examined often that the mass may 
not get overheated and burnt, as it may be very much in- 
jured or be made nearly worthless; by withdrawing the 
stake, an experienced person will ascertain very nearly 
the state of the bed by the heat of the stake; bu: this is 
not left to uncertainty ; a thermometer is inserted in the 
hole repeatedly, and when it indicates 90 degrees, the fer. 
mentation is deemed sufficient; the heap is then shovelled 
over, and spread a little, and having remained a week in 
this state, is ready for application, or to be put under cov- 
er for future use. Compost from the night soil is made 
in the same way. We saw a number of beds of peat pre- 
pared for the reception of this valuable manure, which is 
delivered from the night carts at $3 per load. Mr. Mur- 
ray is particular not to have the heat in his manure heaps 
exceed 80 or 90 degrees, and when properly prepared, 
they will retain a moderate heat of 50 or 60 degrees, 
through the winter. 


Premature Birtus.—All animals after castiug their 
voung prematurely, are liable not to breed soon again. 
The reason is, that the womb and parts connecte! with it 
are injured by the unnatural parturition, and require time 
to strengthen. If, therefore, as soon as the fema'cs come 
in heat they are again put to the male, conception is not 
likely to follow. To remedy this, we have kept them a- 


way from the male, however often they might des:re him, 
till the womb had time to strengthen, when the would 
again become breeders. If the females were eres or 
cows,we kept them from the male six months,or s« etimes 


a year or more; if a ewe, four or eight months; i! a sow, 
three to six months or more. During this time t!ey were 
well fed and cared for, and a short time before lcing put 
to breed, reduced toa moderate condition. The male now 
made use of, we selected for being rather young ‘!:.n old, 
and as a vigorous an animal as possible. After conception, 
the animals were kept quiet, and great care taken not to 
have them placed under the same circumstances as they 
were when first overtaken with premature births; as it 
must be recollected, that like causes wonld be {able to 
produce like effects—Am. .2g. 





Agriculture is the nursing mother of the Arts. 
Tillage and Pasturage are the two breasts of tiie State. 
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Grare Vines.—Mr. Harlan of Chester Co. Pa. in @ REAPING MACHINES FOR 100 DOLLARS. BALTIMORE MARKET, £Nov. 27. Cattle—The 
“4 :—“ The young and unexperienced vine A A _ | Beef,Balt. mess, 8a Butter, Glades, No. 1,13 |offerings Beef 
late letter, says :— young ee ig ee |, Suited to ground cultivated in corn lands as well as fallow. This | fo, do. No.l. 7a Do. do 2 7all (Cattle at the 
dresser, might suppose from the voluminous directions to jg my latest improvement. Every objectionable trait in my former | Jo. prime, 5a Docc. "3. 5a7 |scales Mond? 
ropagate the vine, that choice wine grape vines would | machines have been removed in the construction of the presentone. | Pork, mess 9 Do. Western 2, 6a ‘embraced 7 
ot bear to any advantage without being cut and carved | It is warranted to cut as much in a day, and with far greater ease | Do. No. 1 8} Do. do. 3, 5a6 /head,all were 
n steal nner, and divested of their native shape. | to both horses and men, than any I made previous to 1841, Ihave | Do, prime 8 Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 647 taken by pac- 
in a particaier Manner, Se ee ; td , delayed to announce this until I had ascertained the facts from Do. cargo, a1. Do. do. 2 nonekers and bute 
Now if this sentiment is imbibed, I believe it is aN €N~ | those who used them in the last harvest. For the satisfaction of Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 627} | Do Western, 1, a6?chers. Prices 
tire mistake. J maintain that they will bear at full natural | the doubtful, | refer to Wm. butler and Jacob Steley, of Shepherds- | Do, middlings, “ 44a De: 2 > 5a5; paid ranged 
length. 1 had last year, during the prevalence of the no- oc By iy eee Machines with forward wheels, are made as ~ cheuldem, “ 4ia5 Pr. ie he 1, 6a6; from $1.65 “4 
: : : : ollars. . asst’ t. 4 R lb. 
ted frost in June, a seedling vine which grew on an -_ Machines of medium size, will be made to order at 140 dollars. Do Py 7 5a ~" bela 5a8} aster a 
tree in the corner of a garden, where hung large bunches | Corn Shellers and Huskers, at $35, Corn and Cob Crushers, impro- | Do. middlings, ad Do. extra, 12a15 in quality, e- 
of grapes, protected from the frost by the foliage of the | yed at $25a$35. OBED HUSSEY. Do. shoulders, 33a4 qual to 3.3024 
tree, thinned out in the heart of the head. This vine ex-| Baltimore, Nov. 20, 1844. no 20 COTTON— ; \60 net. 
ceeded all others in bearing, which were pruned in the u- Me 0 _ es Ib. oe Bo greg 
a plan i abama a gs of desir- 
sual manner, there being none of ee those = AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, Louisiana, 11} Florida, 10a12 able qualities, 
expose:! to the frost. 1! may add there is a good crop on age Manufactured by Robt. Sinclair Jr. & North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi sell as fast as 
it the present year.”—Albany Cultivator. Co. No. 60 Light street, viz: LUMBER— ‘they come in- 





Menxpine A TREE.—We saw at Issaac Frost’s, Newton, 
atolerably large apple tree that had the bark eaten all a- 
round by the mice, some years ago, and of course would 
have died without some extra pains to save it. Mr. Frost 
set about a dozen scions in the tree, one end in the green 
bark and wound. They all took at both ends and grew 
well, excepting one which took only at the bottom and is 
forming a little tree itself. The scions are about two in- 
ches in diameter and are touching each other. The tree is 
in afine flourishing condition.—This method of mending 
a tree is attended with some trouble, but by this simple 
means, which can be done in a few hours, a valuable tree 
may be saved, as has occasionly been the case. 

Oxtons.— If onions be planted in the same hill with 
vines, it is said they will protect the latter from the 
depredations of the striped bug. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


agent for the Peruvian Company, has received 
i —and will hereafter 
hip Orpheus 100 tons of Peruvian Guano—an 
san Ais ps with the article by the Company, who alone 
have the right to export it. 
Orders for any quantity, 
at the following rates,— 
From | to - tons, 
” 6told ‘ 
10 tons $2,75 
A Pamphlet upon the nature, properties and results of this Gu- 
ano, wi!! be issued from the American Farmer Office, in a few days 
free of charge. ; a 
icati id, will meet with prompt attention. 
Applications post paid, wil . ones GEORGE, 
No. 2 German st., Baltimore. 


POUDRETTE wap 
f the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for 5», or ten 
a. for $:5--delivesed free of cartage | the New York a 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended ~. -_ =— _—— 

t, if addressed as 

care as though the purchaser was ——* Sf MANOL, hesst. 

A supply now on hand from the N. York establishment, by 


the sing!o barrel, or larger quantity. For — et. SANDS, 


office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 


tore and for sale by J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, nea 
Charles, Wolf's very ss ra Grain Cradles, (such as I have been 
selling for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines, of different patterns, for 2 and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
tnd iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLOUGHS, of al 
sizes, and other farming implements. May 2 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
NEAR BALTIMORE. 








The subscriber, 


(not less than one ton) will be supplied 


per 100 Ibs. 
es 


ee “ 


sep. 5 
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29 that they have on hand a good assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, &c. Also a large addition 


of the new and finest ROSES, together with Tulips, Crocus and 
Peaonic Roots, very fine of different colors, Asparagus Roots one 
to two years old, all of which they offer on reasonable terms. Cat- 
alogues furnished gratis by applying to the subscribers, or R. Sin- 


i " ight street, Baltimore. 
= oy ya ~~ — SINCLAIR & CORSE. 


GROUND PLASTER. 

The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 











Corn Mills, price #40) most approved) 8 to 12 
Sinclair & Co.’s Corn and _|Subsoi! Ploughs, 8 to 12 
Cob Crushers, 30\Other kinds, embrac’g about 


Baldwin’s do. 65) 25 sorts, and suited to ev- 
Goldsborough’s Corn Shell- ery variety of soil, 2.50 to 13 
ing & Shucking Machine, 35 Corn & Tobacco Cultivat. 5 to 6 
Hand do. assorted, 15 to 17\Harrows, 6 to 16 
Vegetable’ Cutters, 20/Grain Cradles & Scythes, 4 to 5 
Threshing Machines, 40 to 60,Plough and Machine Cast- 


Horse Powers, 75 to 100) ings, per lb. 4to 5 

Cylindrical Straw Cutt. 28 to 45'Fanning Mills, 25 to 30 

Do. extra large, 75:Horse Hay Rakes, il 

Common Straw Cutters, 5 to 12 Grindstones, on friction rol- 

Botts & Green’s do. 25 to 30| ers, 13 

Pierce's and Dolphin self- Lime Spreaders, 30 
sharpening Plows, (new & 





Ploughs and Machinery REPAIRED on reasonable terms. Also 
GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS—of every sort. 
GARDEN AND FARMING SEEDS xg - 
GARDEN AND FARMING BOOKS 3 

>The agricultural community will find it their interest to ex- 

amine our stock of Implements, Seeds, &c. We promise purchas- 
ers polite attention and lowest market prices. R.S. Jr. & Co. 





FOR SALE—4 full bred DURHAM . 
BULL CALVES, from one to three 7 Kas) 
months old—sired by an imported bull ee 
Magnum Bonum—who tovk the pre-Qyieme 
mium at the two last catt'e shows. Enquire of 
June 5 SAMUEL SANDS. 


NEALE & LUCKETT, No. 3, Light street wharf, 


Have received from .a gentleman in Maryland, a supply of FLY 
PROOF WHEAT for Seed, which they offer for sale at $14 per 
bushel. This is a very superior wheat, weighing from 60 to 65 
pounds to the bushel, yielding largely upon lands of tolerabl!y qual- 
ity, safe from the ravages of the fly, and making a rich and very 
nice flour. It is of German origin, and a different species from the 
Mediterranean wheat, which it is believed does not ‘yield good flour. 
Persons wishing to supply themselves with seed, are desired to call 
and examine the sampie now on hand. A few hundred bushels 
more can be obtained from the same source, if early application be 


made. Aug 28 















MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheap to re- 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 


The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,compactnessand durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Shellerconstantly on hand, and for saleat the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode] made to order as 
jhe shorest notice. 

Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantlyon hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. , ; ; 
Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machinesat thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front &Ploughmansts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 


Georgia Flooring 12a15|Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 to market at 
8. Carolina do —:10al2/Joists& <x he 7al0 3.8724 perl00 
White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9 lbs. 





Common, 20a22|Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 Grain—The 
Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75 price of wheat 
mmon do 8a10\Laths, split, 50a 1.00 remains stea- 
MOLASSES— dy at 88a93ct. 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 |New Orleans 3la for good to 
Porto Rico, 293a |Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 strictly prime 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 reds, and 75a 
SOAPS— 88cts. for inf. 


Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a4} to good; a sale 


brown & yell’w 4353] of Pa. red not 
TOBACCO— strictly prime 
Common 2a 34, Yellow, 8 al0 was made on 
Browp and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12al4 Monday at 88 
Grounu ieaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4a9 a90cts. Me. 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, Rye is worth 
wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a  67c. Salesof 
for se 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 al] old corn Mon- 
Yellow and red, 7al@ !} Cuba, 15 a38 day at 42a43 


PLASTER PARIS— 


cts. for white, 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.75a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a 
GARS— 


and 45247 cts. 
for yellow ; of 
Hav. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100]bs 7.00a8.00 new 39a40cts. 











Do. brown a7.50\Brazil, white, a for white, and 
PortoRico, 5.50a6.40|Do. brown, 41a42c for yel 
New Orleans, 5.55a |Lump, Ib. c. Iow. Oats 25 
FLOUR—We quote 'a26c. 
Superfine How. st., from stores, bl $4.25. | Provisions— 
Do. City Mills, 4.25. ‘There are no 
Do. Susquehanna, sales of mo- 
Rye, first 3.75a ‘ment and pri- 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbt. 2.25 ‘ces are mere- 
‘ per hhd. 11.75 ‘Ty nominal,viz 
GRAIN— ; en 4 iBalt.messbeef 
Wheat, white,p bu-95a106;Peas, black eye, 50a55 8a8.50, No. 1 
“best Va red 92a (|Clowerseed,store $4.06a 6a7. Prime5 
“ord. to pri. Md 80a93 |Timothy do .a2.25 and Wes,mess 
Corn, white, a43 |Flaxseed,rough st. 1.18 Pork $9. Ba- 
“ yellow Md. 43a47 |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 con seils mod- 
Rye, Md. 65a66 |Ship Stuff, bus. 20a  erately at fol- 
Oats, Md. 24a25 | Brown Stuff, 15a __— lowing prices, 
Beans, 101 Sheats, bushel, 10a ~—s viz. Western 
FEATHERS—perlb. 3la ‘Sides 43a5cts. 
COFFEE— ‘Shoulders 43a 
Havana, 7 a & | Java, Ib. 10 al2 43c; andHams 
P. Rico Laguay. 53261 | Rio, 63a75 6a7c. Lard is 
St. Domingo, © 53a 6 | riage, 34a 44 dull and held 
CANDLES— at 6$e for wes 
Mould,common, al0 rm, 30a31 tern No.1 in 
Do. choice brands,103 ak, 60a65 kegs, Balt. 55 
Dipped. a laT7cts. 
BEMEN'T’S AMERICAN HOTEL, Vo. 100. State 
Street, Albany, 


Is now open for the reception of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic. It has been newly furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any oth- 
er establishment in the city. 

In location, this House has many advan , being situated in 
the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; 
within a few moments’ walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad 
Depots at.d the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between 
the Capitol, Public Offices, and the Banks, Post Office, and the bu- 
sinees parts of the city. rendera it very convenient for the man of 
business, as well as gentlemen of Jeisure. 

The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance and 
support of the Acricunturists throughout the Union, who may 
visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no exertions to render 
their stay agreeable, should they favor him with their company. 

Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own su- 
perintendance, by a careful manager, and the breeding and rear- 
ing improved stock will be continued as heretofore. 

Albany, July, 1844. €. N. BEMENT. 





GUANO. 
A fresh supply of Guano. just received and for sale by the bag 


cantaining from 150 to 220 Ibs. 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
at the office of the American Farmer 


GRAIN CRADLES! GRAIN CRADLES! 
We mean what we say when we assert that A. G. MOTT, cor- 
ner of Ensor and Forest sts. Old Town, near the Bel-air market, ig 











Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


20 Pratt street, Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


now making up, and has for sale, the very best and cheapest arti- 
cle of the kindin the Baltimore market, and no mistake. Try | 
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R. SINCLAR, JR. & CO’S. PATENT CORN MILL. 














The above cut represents Sinclair & Co’s. new Corn Mill, which 
is admirably adapted for plantation use, or as a Maryland planter 
says of them, “every planter having this useful machine becumes his 
own miller. They grind coarse or fine meal with equal facility, per- 
fection and despatch, at the rate of 24 or 3 bushels per hour. 

When the screen is attached (as shewn in the centre of the cut) 
and fine meal is required to be ground, it will be necessary to drive 
the Mill by horse-power, (say 2 horses) coa rse meal for horses may 
be yer by two men with guod success. 

he priediag plates, which are made of the hardest composition 
metal will last about two years without renewing, after they are 
worn smooth new ones may be put on without difficulty. A feed- 
er is attached to the axle which is intended to pass the gain into the 
plates at regular intervals. This feecer is important and obviates 
the difficulty and objection to Cast Iron Mills generally. 

Price, with one set extra plates, $40. Orders addressed'to this 
office or to Robt. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Baltimore, will receive 
prompt attention. 

$¥The feeder and 


gtinding plate (as above) are represented 
separate from the Mill. No8 





SINCLAIR, JR. & CO’S. CORN & COB CRUSHER. 








The above cut represents Sinclair & Co’s. Corn and Cob Crush- 
er, which is admirably adapted for plantation use, the constraction 
is very simple, compact, and not easily put out of order. The 
grinding plates are made of the heaviest composition metal, which 
will last from two to three years. After they are worn smooth 
new plates may be substituted without difficulty; on the axle is at- 
tached a strong spiral knife, which cuts the cob in small pieces, pre- 

tory. to entering the plates. 

Price with one sett extra plates, $30. The materials used and 
the performance of the above, and in fact allthe machinery we 
make, are expressly guarantied. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr, & Co. 
a 62 Light street. ‘ 
te knife (as above), the grinding plates similar to that o 
the Mill. ie no 20 


bye” a 





BERKSHIRE BOAR. 


A fine Berkshire Boar, 12 months old, of pure stock, for Sale— 
Price $10—He is a very fine animal. r 


WHITE TURKIES. 
I have for sale, two or three pairs of the pure White Turkies, 
which will be sold low if immediately applied for. 
Also, several kinds of Fancy Fowls. 


BERKSHIRE BOAR. 

For sale, a fine Berkshire BOAR, about 14 months old, which 
will be sold low if immediately applied for; as he belongs toa per- 
son who cannot keep him over winter. 

Also several pairs Berkshire Pigs, which will be sold very low. 

ne 27 SAML. SANDS. 








TEN DOLLARS REWARD. 
The above reward will be paid for the delivery, to 
ZITCRY® Dr. Woodside, at the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
7 ee’ depot, of a fine DURHAM HEIFER, between two 
LS sono.) Yeon. and three years old, of fine size and in good condi- 
~ This heifer was brought from Philadelphia on the steam- 
boat, and escaped, it is supposed, from the boat after her arrival 
in Baltimore, on Saturday, the 19th of October last. Her coloris 
principally white, but with spots of roan interspersed over the bo- 
dy, and a strawberry roan head and neck. She is very gentle, and 
had on, wben lost, a leather halter, fastened together with iron ri- 
vets; and likewise a piecc of new grass ropo tied round the neck. 
no 20 3t CHARLES B, CALVERT. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The wellselected stock of [Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bow:y’s wuarr, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will se!l low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N. York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. Farmers and Planterson the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with promptitude. Wealsa keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu- 
ance ofthesame. Agents for the above implements, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
£. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c., to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 

RANDALL & CO. 











Dec. 6. tf 








ER DEPOT, No. 2 Eutaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subscriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 
Thrashing-machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1844, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est labor saving machine, and of the most value to the farmer of a- 
ny machine ever invented in this country. 

NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the straw in a rapid and perfect manner, and 
are highly approved by all. 

Improved CYLINDER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers that can be produced. 

Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail-way principle, for one 
or two horses. These machines are durable, possess double the 
power of the common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
room. All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
enced workmen, and warranted. I will furrish a man to go out 
with them and set them up in any part of this State, if desired. 

As this isno humbug, a!l who feel an interest in agriculture are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city, will meet 
with prompt attention. EZRA WHITMAN. Jr. 





jy 17 
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JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 
These already celebrated machines huve obtained the 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843 and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each wa, 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30 35, 40, 45, ° 
Se small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


remium 
air held 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. P 
Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and C 
— small yw — Lewes. — &e. &e. 
so, @ second han team ine, horse power. 
works for two Saw Mills. . power 
Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and al} 
—_ planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to Operate 
well. 
$#Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; § 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, oi 
Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to a 
fair trial of Grinding against my Corn and Cob Crushers, and if I 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, I will give them my machine gratice. 
Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 
no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore, 


&. MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
; BEET SEED, 
Just received and for sale by 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & Co, 
Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 


arry-log 
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CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to this 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufacturess | 

l 





supe- 
work 

; iving 
out of this state on reasonable terms. may 





_——. 


GUANO—Farmers, Now’s your time. 


The subscriber has received 80 sacks of GUANO, which he will 
sell at $34 a hundred if immediately applied for. 
D.'B. DICKINSON, 
Corner of Bond and Lombard sts. or, 
LEWIS GROSS, Jr. 
No. 85 Smith’s wharf 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 


july 24 





For a garden up to 20-acres, $6 
‘* 100 acres arable land, 10 
“« 900 “ 15 
“cc 300 “cc “ 18 
“6 400 “ “ 90 

Unlimited number of acres, a 


Purchasers of a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston’s Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh 13 uf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





$9-Those who find it more converient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
proniptly attend thereto. mh 13 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 
The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sell for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order. Also, Repairs of all kinds of 
agricultural implements. These machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 

fe 14 WM. MURRAY. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J.S. EASTMAN, at No. 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
meurs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 
left hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. 

Also--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shares, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only;Wy- 
man’s No. O. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc. etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a sU- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dies; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse- power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two or 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh clean. Bachelder's 
and Osgood‘s patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of theif 
implements made of the best materials and in the best manner. As 











the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. 


Also sorae balf-bred Berkshire Pigs—Apply at this office. 


may 1 
9 BS 
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